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For the Companfon. 
GRACIA RADNOR. 
BY MRS. P. P. BONNEY. 
Chapter IV. 
Concluded. 

The festival at Selbyville was a perfect success. All 
the long hours of study and preparation had sufficed 
to make the young ladies so perfectly at home in their 
parts, that, to the spectators who had not been behind 
the scenes, every thing seemed charmingly impromptu 
and gracefully unstudied. 

When Gracia made her first appearance, her remark- 
able beauty and gracefulness brought the French con- 
sul and his friends to their feet in a burst of surprised 
admiration. ‘Labelle Americaine! La reine de beaute!”’ 
they exclaimed, looking at one another as they waved 
their perfumed mouchoirs. 

She bent her blushing face in acknowledgment, and 
passed on to receive the homage of her subjects, who 
crowned her with songs of honied adulation. Of those 
she had grown weary in the rehearsals, but she was 
not prepared for the impression she made upon the for- 
eigners as, holding the magnificent tri-colored emblem 
of France in her hand, she approached, and addressed 
them in clear accents, It was a graceful welcome, and 
doubly sweet for coming to them in the euphonious 
rhythm of their native tongue. 

With ever ready courtesy, although surprised into 
being natural, they sprang to their feet, shouting, “Vive 
VAmerique! Vive lg belle reine !” 

In the little hush which followed, the consul made 
an apt reply, which conveyed to those who did not un- 
derstand a word of what he said so much genuine emo- 
tion and pleasure that the hall rang with applause, and 
with kindly feelings on all sides. The festival was 
over. 

“Gracia is in her element to-day,” remarked Mary 
Bright maliciously to a friend near her; “North and 
South, France, and even Africa at her feet.” 

When Capt. Willis came to Radnor Hall he found 
Gracia surrounded with admirers. She was now twen- 
ty, and stilt unmarried, although many of her school- 
mates had married at sixteen, which is not considered 
young at the South. Yielding from the first to the 
power of her beauty, he was wise enough to wait until 
reason should justify his preference; and in living un- 
der the same roof he had abundant opportunity to 
learn that her life was as pure, as true and as useful as 
the highest Christian principle could make it. But 
when this knowledge had been acquired, he could not 
ask for her hand. 

From childhood young Randolph had been looked 
upon as her future husband. The servants, but echoes 
of massa and missus’s opinions, always spoke of their 
union as a settled thing. Randolph’s follies and vices 
now made Capt. Willis’s heart ache, rising, as they did, 
in revolting contrast to the pure spirit of the girl whom 
he was to make his wife. 

From such thoughts as these the captain was one 
day roused by the voice of young Randolph, who had 
come to the hall to carry Gracia to his home. There 
was to be a fortnight of merry-making at his father’s 
house, where twenty or more frolicsome maidens had 
been gathered for the great occasion. He watched the 
beautiful couple as they went down the noble avenue. 
Passionate admiration burned in the dark eyes of the 
young planter as they rested upon the face of Gracia. 

“Confound the fellow!” muttered the captain; “how 
gracefully these imperious masters can play the gal- 
lant!” 

Forgive him if his own hard life, his nights of study, 
his painful self-denials came up in bitter contrast to 
the young planter’s luxurious, prosperous idleness. 
“Old before my time, tame, fettered hand and foot by 
an all exacting conscience; I almost wish that con- 
science would let me alone, that I, too, might indulge 
in follies that are so alluring. 

But such impulses were but momentary. When 
passed, he was as ready to do battle valiantly for a true 
and manly life as only a strong nature can. 

He had not been the only watcher. Old mammie 
waddled towards him, her shining black face looking 
like a portrait done in oils and lampblack. 

“Hi!” she murmured, in a kind of husky-voiced con- 
fidence, ‘‘mas’r Peyt. telled me hisself ’fore arter the 
festiball that he was gwoin fur to be married shore in 
six weeks.” 

Willis’s hearty laugh at this novel kind of past tense 
delighted mammie, 

“Mas'r Peyt. al’ays was a mos’ distractin’ fellar. 
He don’ need no larnin’ to know how to please Miss 
Gracia. Well, ef he didn’t go fur ter study college 
books, he knows plenty, does Mas’r Peyt. Mas’r John 
says he larn by intuition, he do, and dat’s nuff sight 
better’n common tuition.” 

The gleam of a silver coin in mammie’s fat hand 
made Capt. Willis a little suspicious of the true source 
of Mas’r Peyt.’s powers of destraction. 

Capt. Willis left Selbyville that afternoon for New 
York, on urgent business. Through the rascality of an 
agent, who had had the entire control of Gen. Radnor’s 


cotton crop, the General found himself on the verge of 


bankruptcy. He was overwhelmed, helpless. Capt. 
Willis gave himself to the work of saving, if possible, 
the General from utter ruin. 
can do it,” were his words to his friend. 


“Tt shall be done if work 


It was two months before they met again. At the 
end of that time Capt. Willis was waiting at the depot 
for the General’s servant, who was to bring him his 
horse. With a rgpid, nervous tread, up and down, up 
and down the platform he paced. Two ladies were 
waiting inside. 

“Deary me!” exclaimed the youngest, who was 
pretty enough to flatter herself that her petulance was 
becoming, “chow fidgetty that man makes me! I won- 
der what he’s got on his mind.” 

“See,” remarked her companion, “how promptly he 
steps it off. I'll bet he’s an officer.” 

“Straight as a ramrod,” ejaculated the beauty, com- 
ing to the window. 

“O my! have I forgot to tell you that Peyt. Ran- 
dolph Howard is married ?” 

“Now did you ever! I thought that was only a flir- 
tation.” 

“Poh!” with that provoking air of importance with 
which some people always announce a piece of news. 
“I knew all about it ever so long ago. Why la, they 
were engaged for years.” 

“Indeed !” 

“To be sure. 
be-au-tifully.” 

Capt. Willis had heard every word, but he still kept 
time to the same quick step. ‘ ‘ 

“Halloo, captain!” cried a welcoming voice, and 
Willis pressed towards Gen. Radnor, who bent from 
his horse to grasp his hand. Then he mounted, and 
they rode away in silence. 

“I came myself, because—because—my dear boy, 1 

couldn’t hear bad news at home with Lucy there to read 
my face, as she would. Come, out with it, and then I'll 
gallop over to the swamp and get done with it, so. 
Never fear, I’ll come back all right.” 
_ “Allow me to congratulate you, Gen. Radnor. You’re 
on your feet again. We caught the rascal just as he 
was leaving the country, and he had to refund the 
whole money. I’ve got all the bills here, and receipted 
too, besides a cool six thousand in cash,” and the cap- 
tain slapped his valise with something of an air of 
triumph. 

“Thank God!” ejaculated the General, taking a deep 
breath. ‘And now, Lisle, my son, come home as fast 
as ever you can. Lucy can thank you. She knows 
how, and Gracia and Elise; you'll have the whole 
family at your feet in a kind of grand closing-up 
scene.” 

Capt. Willis winced at thjs new and tender title, then 
caught at the last words. 


“A closing scene? Yes, yes, sir, it must be that—I 
must—that is, I only intend to ride up and say good 
bye. I have made business arrangements that will take 
me out of the State.” 

“Out of the State? Out of my house, sir?” thun- 
dered the General. ‘Business! It’s all a trumped-up 
story.” 


I went to the wedding, and she looked 
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THE YOUNG PAINTER. 


“You are right,” the captain answered, patiently. “I 
am too unhappy to dispute about it.” 

“Unhappy ! and who would comfort you as we could, 
as we will. See here, you can’t run away from trouble, 
***Tis but a poor relief we gain 

To change the place but keep the pain.’ 

There now, see what you're driving me to,” ex- 
claimed Gen. Radnor, in a whimsical tone, “I never 
quoted a line of poetry in my life, sir, and Watts into 
the bargain. You forget, Lisle, that it costs a generous 
man something to be under such obligations as I am to 
you. No, I’m not, for I accepted your favors because I 
loved you, and because—because I hoped you would be 
my son and my staff in my old age. Who has dared to 
put enmity between us ?” 

“My unhappy secret- must come out, I see,” said 
Willis. ‘‘Let me tell you then, that I loved your 
daughter. Yes, I love her still, but I shall in time per- 
haps conquer this unhappy passion. So you must let 
me go.” 

“Bless you, boy, come right home and tell Lucy ali 
about it,” and the woods rang to the happiest peal of 
laughter that had passed the General’s lips for a year. 

A light flashed into the young man’s eyes, then faded. 
“You mistake, sir, it was—was Mrs. Peyton Howard, 
not’’—but the General was off on another paroxysm. 

“Eh! eh!” he gasped, pulling up, “I beg your par- 
don, but it is all so mizt, as Artemus would say. Pey- 
ton has married Miss Mary Bright, and you—well, I 
advise you to go and ask Gracia what made her tell 
Peyt. that she did not respect him; that she never could 
marry a man who had no religious principles, &c., and 
so on. Now where did a Southern girl, that never had 
a decently moral lover, learn all that ?” 

“From her father, sir, and her best_of mothers.” 

“Thank you; Lucy deserves that, but”—and there 
was a droll twinkle in his eye—“*but what made Peyton 
threaten you with bowie knives and pistols? Trust a 
rejected suitor to find out where a girl’s heart is.” 

“There was a wedding, and it satisfied ole mammie 
so perfectly that she always coined three new words 
in every fresh description of it. 

All too soon our terrible civil war broke in upon the 
happy inmates of Radnor Hall. It did not find them 
unprepared. Small self-denials are a fitting preparation 
for those fine acts of heroism which are sure to be per- 
formed in great emergencies by such persons. 

Capt. Willis earned his title, and exchanged it for a 
higher one in the Union army. 

Gen. Radnor owned a large estate in another county. 
While secessionism was rampant there, his agent wrote 
him, “I cannot keep your property another hour un- 
less I raise over it the Confederate flag.” “Then let it 
go; that detestable rag shall not float for one moment 
over any thing I call mine,” was his reply. 

“Tt is fine talk,” said his timid neighbors, “but they 
will hang him for it.” 














He answered, “I suppose they will.” 


_| laugh; for, rude as it was, it had that mysterious pow- 


But: God spared: him to see the glorious stars and 
stripes again triumphant over every foot of the prop- 
erty he had so nobly resigned. . 
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“There, I never! right on to that clean paint! Lynn, 
did you do that ?” 

The boy raised a pair of honest brown eyes to his 
mother’s perplexed face. ‘“Yes’m; you see, Fred did 
look so funny! ha, ha, ha! I’m sorry about the door, 
truly, but I can’t help laughing;” and Lynn went off 
into a burst of laughter. Catching his story the mo- 
ment he could speak, he continued, ‘““You see, mother, 
he was toddling along when he spied your meat bowl. 
‘O, O! he said, ‘I’m go ride, I’m will,’ and so in he 
climbed.” 

“Into my clean meat bowl?” cried the tidy house- 
wife, shocked at the profane use to which one of her 
penates had been put. “Why, Lynn, how could you 
let him ?” 

‘“‘Why, he was in in a jiff, and cantering famously, 
when over he went. I tell you things rattled. I 
thought he’d cracked his head; but he was up in a 
wink, shouting, ‘Boy fell over back. I’m did have a 
naughty horse, I’m did.’ He’s a brave one!” 

“But how does that account for this drawing on my 
clean door?” asked Mrs. Howland. “Is this Freddie 
in the bowl?” 

“Yes’m,” replied Lynn,a demure pride in his work 
gleaming out of one corner of his eye, in spite of his 
effort to look as serious as his mother expected him to. 
Mrs. Howland looked at the drawing, and broke into a 


er of conveying the true idea which the roughest 
sketch will have when embryo genius holds the pencil. 
Then she looked keenly and rather sadly at Lynn. 

“You have made me a great deal of trouble.” 

“YT am sorry, but I had no paper, and—and—will you 
let me go over to Mrs. Lyman’s? She said she would 
give me six whole sheets if I would pile up her wood 
for her.” 

Every muscle was tense, his whole frame on the 
alert for action, so that when the desired ‘‘yes” came, 
he shot out of the door like an arrow from a bow bent 
by a skilful hand. 

The paper once earned, Lynn was a trial. His 
thoughts were so pre-occupied that he blundered 
through his work like a boy without brains: 

“O dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Howland, wearied out 
with him, “you must have your wits about you, or I 
shail lock up that paper.” 

“Tt’s my paper,” piped Lynn, in a doleful whine. 
But the threat brought him to the use of his senses. 

“There, Lynn,” said his mother, taking off her work- 
apron, “you have done nobly. Now you and Freddie 
and Milo may go and play.” 

“Goodie! we’ll play cars!” shouted Milo. 

“Not now,” answered Lynn, pulling out the old port- 
folio in which he kept his paper and pencils. “I’m go- 
ing to draw Freddie’s portrait. Stand right up there, 
Freddie, that’s a nice boy.” 

“J’m don’t want to stand still, nor kitty, neever,”” 
pleaded Fred. 

“See here,” coaxed Lynn, “see this cent. 
you a whole stick of candy, if you will.” 

“I’m like canny,” faltered Fred, in a last feeble 
struggle for freedom; then hugging the little fuzzy 
ball dignified by the name of kitty so tight that his 
dimpled fingers were buried deep in her soft, fat sides, 
Fred took his stand. Milo planted his hands on his 
knees, and bent over Lynn, and a hush followed that 
mamma was sure boded mischief, and so she peeped in 
unseen, and saw the pretty picture sketched in the 
Companion. 

The fair, round face of the youthful artist was bent 
over his drawing board, his dark lashes swept his rosy 
cheek, and his bright lips curved imto a thoughtful 
smile as he worked on. 

Freddie had struck an attitude perfectly boylike. 
His round cheek was coaxingly inclined towards his 
little warm, live plaything. His short upper lip and 
double chin had curved into lines of pensive sweetness, 
and all his bright locks tumbled and coiled in half- 
curls about his brow. Even the little old cap had 
caught a careless gracefulness as he pushed it half 
aside, and his pure, warm, baby complexion no artist 
could have given in its freshness. 

Milo’s honest face glowed with admiration and won- 
der. He had forgotten every thing else in his interest 
for his brother’s work. 

“Was there ever a prettier sight?” thought the 
mother, stealing back to her work to dream fond day 
dreams in which her little ones enacted future tri- 
umphs. 

“Jt’s too bad; my paper’s all gone, and I haven’t 
made a decent picture,” cried Lyna, at nightfall. 

There was such a vast difference between his bright 
conception of a picture and his power of execution that 
his pride was always mortified at his own work. It 
was 4 sure earnest of future excellence, but he did not 
know it. 

“Don’t tear them up,” pleaded his mother. 

“But see, ma, that arm is so stiff; Freddie’s isn’t. 
And, O dear! how do folks make noses stand. up?: 
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Mine all lie right down flat!” 
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“Lorin Slater could tell you,” said Mrs. Howland. 


“It’s a pity you didn’t have my chance to learn.” He | 


was a portrait painter that came to Wallstown when I 
was a girl. My brother took a notion into his head 
that I could learn to draw, and asked Slater to teach 
me. I went to his réom, and he put ap.a grapevine, 
and folded it over endwise. ° 

“ ‘There,’ said he, ‘draw that,’ pointing to some can- 
vas. 
“««7—I haven’t ever drawn any thing without a pat- 
tern.’ 

“«Pshaw!’ said he, looking at me out of his great, 
black eyes as keen as if he was going to paint my pic- 
ture. ‘Go tell your brother you haven’t got it in you.’ 

“OQ, mother,” gushed from Lynn’s eager lips, “why 
didn’t you let me go and try ?” 

Mrs. Howland laughed. 

“Ts he painting now ?” 

“I do not know, dear. The last time I heard from 
him he was living in a cave all dressed in skins, like 
Robinson Crusoe. He’d been disappointed once, they 
said, and he always was odd, and so he got disgusted 
with the world and turned hermit. All over the walls 
of his cave there were pictures. Brook trout, great 
gold and crimson spotted fellows, looking as if they’d 
leap right off the plate they lay on, birds ready to fly 
at the least noise, and a fox, turning up at you such a 
sly and crafty eye that you would have said he had 
just peeped in through a hole in the side of the cave. 

Mrs. Howland looked up. The boy’s eyes were 
burning with the light of a great purpose. 

“TI mean to go and find that man, and make him 
teach me to paint like that.” 

“He may be dead now, for all ’t I know.’ 

Lynn sighed heavily. 

“Slater never would paint unless a face caught his 
fancy. If he liked a face he would study it for days, 
The tavern keeper at Havermere had a beautiful child, 
and as Slater was boarding there, he asked him to 
paint her portrait. She was so very beautiful that Sla- 
ter would coax her to stay in his room all the ‘time; 
and then he could not paint, but would keep his great 
black eyes fastened on her face with a kind of worship- 
ping look that made every body feel solemn that saw 
them together. . 

‘‘Her father kept fussing. ‘Aint you about ready to 
paint her portrait? Her mother wants to dress her 
up.’ : 
“*Pudge! and spoil her; what has such a face to do 
with dress and such follies ?’ 

“« ‘Well, well, but why not paint her now, then ? 

“Slater would begin to scowl. ‘Let me alone. I 
know what I am about.’ And then he would lounge 
about, and watch her at her play. But when she left 
her playthings, as she often would, to come and look 
up long and fondly into his face, the pure, innocent 
look in her eyes would bring the tears into his. 

“One day she came into the parlor, and pushed a 
chair up to the table, over which a large mirror was 
hanging. She could but just manage to climb on the 
table, but when she got there she stood face to face 
with her own beautiful reflection. Throwing up both 
dimpled arms with a coo of pleased surprise, she smiled 
into the beautiful eyes that met her own with such a 
loving, innocent delight, that Slater caught and treas- 
ured the fleeting expression. 

“Ere long he had recreated it; and from those soft, 
smiling eyes the baby’s guileless soul looked out at 
you from behind the mirror so naturally, that more 
than one would go up and touch the frame to satisfy 
themselves that it was only a picture.” 

Mrs. Howland paused, sure that Lynn would never 
forget her little narrative. 

Mr. Howland had always said that Lynn would out- 
grow his drawing fever. He always spoke of it as an 
unlucky disease that time would cure. His mother 
knew better. She saw that all Lynn’s pictures were a 
part of himself. Every new experience, the result of 
every observation, went into them, and nothing, es- 
caped his far-seeing, quiet eye. When she spoke of 
this, Mr. Howland only laughed. “Poh, poh! Lynn 
has got to earn his living as other farmers’ boys do. 
He can’t spend Ais time making faces!’ and as his fa- 
ther laughed long and loud at his own joke, Lynn 
would slip away, feeling ready to cry. 

One memorable summer night Lynn was coming 
home from his work, tired, yet happy from the con- 
sciousness of having been useful. Stretched at his 
length upon the load of new-mown hay, his eyes drank 
in the beauties of the fair meadow beyond. The dis- 
tant hills, with their low lying, wavy outline; the 
streamlet, that wound in and out among the clustered 
fringes of tree and bush; and the rare, soft splendor of 
the failing light, passed through his appreciative eye 
into his soul, and steeped his senses in a dreamy de- 
light that few can understand. “Lynn,” came from his 
father, in a hoarse whisper, “‘there’s a woman making 
pictures. Don’t you want to go and see her do it ?” 

Lynn slipped down from the load, and crept, hat in 
hand, toward the deeply occupied sketcher. 

As his shadow fell across her paper, she raised a pair 
of keenly inquiring eyes to his face, that wilted poor 
Lynn’s courage at once. His pretty speech faded from 
his half-open lips, he crushed his poor hat in his quiv- 
ering fingers, his eyes grew wide and wild. Then a 
slow smile began to melt the keenness from the lady’s 
glance, and she pushed her picture towards him, speak- 
ing in soft, refined accents, that fell like music on his 


ear. His eager eyes fastened on the picture. Hers 


were bent upon him. 


“O, ma’am, how could you do it?—the mountain, I 
mean; it’s so far off. And see how the river winds 
away, and away down to the bend, and the light slants 


again. Come up to Mr. Stetson’s, and I will shew you 
some more pictures, if you will bring me some of 
yours.” 

Lynn blushed painfully. 

“You need not deny it; I know you draw.” 
“But nobody never told me how,” pleaded Lynn, so 
honestly that the lady’s .answering laugh made sweet 

“Come and see me; I can teach yowa little. But you 
do not know my name; here, keep that,” and she gave 
him a sketch with her name in one corner, “Harriet 
Sewell.” 

It was a bunch of grapes. ‘How can I make grapes 
round ?” asked eager Lynn; “mine are all fiat like but- 
tons.” 

“You little enthusiast!” she exclaimed, laughing 
merrily, “come up every night while I stay, and I will 
teach you to draw. Good night, Lyna,” 

“Dear, kind lady!” was all Lynn could manage to 


reply. 

And this was the beautiful twilight before a proces- 
sion of bright days, for Lynn. His progress astonished 
his teacher; his gratitude touched her heart; his devo- 
tion to his beloved art charmed her. She could have 
cried, more than once, to see those toil-stiffened, sun- 
burnt hands striving to win the supplenessof motion 
which an artist must have. 

One night Lynn was told he must bid her good-by. 
He tried to do so, but something gurgled up in his 
throat. Hot tears blinded him. 

“O, Lynn,” cried Miss Sewell, hurriedly, “don’t ; you 
are not saying good-by forever and aye. God willing, 
you are coming to New York, soon. See here, papa 
writes, ‘Bring your wonderful boy, by all means. If he 
needs a helping hand, tell him mine is full, and my 
heart always warms to earnest workers.’ There, it will 
not do to read you all he says. And, Lynn, such pic- 
tures as you will see in New York. Coopers’ Institute 
was built for such fellows as you. There you will find 
hundreds of beautiful paintings to study, and there are 
plenty of teachers who can carry you miles beyond 
poor Miss Sewell; and for all this you need not pay one 
cent. Lynn, you are coming. Even your father has given 
his consent. I know of more than one farmer’s son 
who is earning hundreds of dollars with his pencil.” 

“And best of all, # am to live with you,” chimed in 
Lynn, in a kind of eestasy that he could hardly con- 
trol, “and just think, if I had never seen you I should 
be hoeing potatoes to-day, with that aching spot right 
in here, that nothing would make me forget.” 

“My dear boy,” answered his teacher, “you must 
thank that kind heavenly Father who put it into my 
thoughts to come here. I have been only an instrument 
in His hands for opening to you the path in which He 
meant you to walk. Good-by, for a little while, dear 
Lynn.” 

‘Wall, neighbor Howland, they do say your Lynn 
has got to be famous for making faces,” remarked a 
neighbor to Lynn’s father, some years after. 

“I can’t deny it,” responded the delighted father. 
“Mrs. Severn, she that used to be Hattie Sewell, says 
he’s been run after and flattered enough to spile some 
young men. ‘Ma’am,’ says I, ‘me nor Lynn don’t for- 
get who’s been the making of him.’ Come in, Mr. 
True, and see Lynn's last picture.” 





MY PLAYFELLOW. 
THE DELIGHTS OF INNOCENCE. 


What thongh you're only five years old, 

A little roguish, romping fairy, 

nd I'm a man of care and toil— 

We're comrades true, my little Mary! 
We're friends and playmates, close and fond, 

And heedless‘of the wind and weather; 
Out doors or in, ‘tis all the same, 

We leap, and laugh, and run together. 


We love to sit upon the grass 

In summer-days, in shady valleys, 
Or play at merry ‘hide and seek” 

Behind the trees in garden alleys. 
And don't we wander forth alone, 

To gather crops of meadow daisies? 
Or hunt the noisy grasshopper 

In all his green and secret places? 


And don't we catch the butterfly, 
With mealy pinions, sailing lightly? 
And don't you, when I set him free, 
Gravely decide I acted bn peng 
And don't we teach the dog to beg, 
And little puss to frisk and caper? 
And don't I paint you birds and ffsh, 
Aud cut you purses out of paper? 


And don’t we spin our humming-top 
Together on the parlor table?- 

And don't your father call me fool, 
And smile to utter such a fable? 

And don't [ tell you fairy tales, 
At intercession ot your mother? 

And don't you kiss me when I've done, 
And ask me to begin another? 


And don't you oft, with hands outstretched, 

And eyes that shine like sunlit fountains, 
Protest you love me “big as trees,” 

“Big as the world, and all its mountains?" 
And don't you sometimes fall asleep, 

Locked in my arms, quite worn and weary? 
And don't I carry you to bed, 

Too drowsy for your prayers, my dreary? 


oO, yes. we're friends and comrades true, 
There's not a bit of guile abont you; 
You shed such light about the path, 
I'd think the world was dark without you. 
And if to four-score years I live, 
However time and fate may vary, 
I'll wish no better friend than you, 
My little laughing, romping Mary. 
CHARLES MACKAY. 


OBEYING ORDERS. 





el” from the Emerald Isle, in the person of a stout 
Ellen Mc’Finnegan, rang the bell one day, and asked 








the girl to bring in some apples for some ladies who 
were visiting her. Imagine her dismay when Ellen en- 
tered, in about five minutes, with about a peck of un- 


wiped apples in her apron and began to hand them out 
to her guests. You may be sure she took care to give 


A lady who had just engaged anewly imported “‘jew- 





Ellen fall instructions upon the proper method of pre- 


on to the water just there where it slips off behind the paring apples for company. 


mountain shadow!” And alight beamed from his ea- 


ger eyes that fairly glorified his sunburnt face. 


| bring any thing into my parlor again without putting it | 


“Do you know,” asked the lady, “that you are giving into a dish and setting that dish upon a tea-tray.” 


me great praise ?” 
- “No, ma’am,” he 
could not repress a laugh. 





aA h 
‘ed, sO 


tly that she 


“Yis, ma’am ;” replied the attentive listener. 


Some days after the lady was descanting upon the| feet, whose wrinkled shoes, untied, and bare, dirty ank- ' ) 
| les, affected him in the same manner. After that, his Something that no pen can transmit. 
crusted with filth, and torn Green was not the only one whose eyes were wet. 


| merits of a favorite dog. “Such a knowing little fel- 
“O!” he exclaimed, drawing out long, satisfied sighs, ! low!” she exclaimed, fervently, “really you must see| ragged jacket and trowsers, 


as she showed him one sketch after another, “O if I him;” and she rang the bell. 


could make my pictures look like these. Why, that’s | 


Homans’ mill, and if there isn’t his old horse, as true as_ rising sun and quite as red. 


I am Lynn Howland.” 


“Welly Lynn, I must go now, but I shall see you 


“Ellen,” said her mistress, “bring in Carlo.” 


In at the half open door peeped a face as-broad as the 


the.air Of One who felt sure of having obeyed orders, 
bearing a silver tray upon which, in a lordly china dish, 
reposed Carlo, his wicked little eyes twinkling out of a 
nest of woolly curls, as if he meant to help on the joke 
by keeping as still as possible. 

It is hard for us in this highly favored land to under- 
stand how anybody can grow up so ignorant. We 
ought to be very patient with those that come to us so 
devoid of tact and quickness. There are two kinds of 
ignorance; the real, which is excusable only in those 
who have had no advantages, and the pretended, which 
is simply a wilful refusal to acknowledge an error. We 
may obey an order in the letter, and disobey it, in the 
spirit, but we can never deceive others by pretending 
that we meant well when we did not. 





For the Companion. 
OUT OF THE ASHES. 
By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. 

“So that’s your theory, is it? some of these terrible 
boys might be made great and good men. I don’t be- 
lieve it. I should like to put it to the test in the person 
of that vicious fellow now coming down the street.” 

‘How do you know he is vicious ?” 

“T have noticed his conduct on several occasions. I 
have heard profanity from his lips, have seen him strike 
down a boy younger than himself, have been all but in- 
sulted by him, and I hate him, thoroughly.” 

“Not just the spirit in which to work reform,” said 


the elder of the two speakers. “You know nothing of 


the circumstances that have surrounded him. Perhaps 
he has no parents, and has been brought up in iniquity 
till he is hardened in it. Suppose he knows no better 
way ?” 

“His very face is villanous.” 

“I don’t know,” langhed Miss Sydney, straining her 
glances in the boy’s direction, “what it might be if it 
was once washed. It may be strange and unaccounta- 
ble to you, but my heart warms towards that poor neg- 
lected creature.” ' 


“I give you credit for your taste,” said her sister 


Kate, half sneeringly. ‘From the ranks of such cold- 
blooded little wretches our jails and places of correc- 
tion are filled.” 


“Yes, dear, but do you ever think of the long train of 
evil that follows such as these—the wickedness and de- 
sertion of parents, the dram-shop, the hours and days 


of hunger, the constant association with vice? I won- 


der if cr I had been much better, if circumstances 


had fo us to encounter all these.” 


Meantime Emmie and her sister had rejoiced over 
the recovery of the costly jewel, more because it was a 
gift from a beloved friend, than on account of its value. 
“And what are you going to do with that horrid 
boy ?” langhed Kate, “I advise you to give him ten dol- 
lars and be done with it. Depend upon it, he never was 
so rich in his life before.” 

“I was thinking of that grey suit Bertie has outgrown. 
I wonder if it would fit him ?” Emmie answered. 

“O, Em.! I couldn’t bear to see him in it.” 

“But it does no good hanging up in the closet for the 
| moths to get at, and the poor child never had a good 
| Suit of clothes on in his life. Besides Bert, is so tall, 
now, he never can wear them again.” 

“O! but to put those things on that dirty fellow! I 
can’t bear the thought.” 

“You are altogether more nice than wise, Kate. I see 
you won’t agree to anythingI propose, so I shall take 
the responsibility,” and Emmie, with'a thought more of 
red in her cheek than usual, hurried out of the room. 

Presently she appeared before Jake, the clothes 
hanging over her arm. The boy colored; tried to hide 
| his hands, and bent his feet under him. 

“I intend to give you some money,” said Emmie, 
“but as I had a nice suit of my brother’s clothes in the 
house, which are now too small for him, I thought may 
be you could wear them.” 

The boy stammered, looked at the clothes, grew red 


more effectually. 

“But I want you to tell me frankly about yourself 
and perhaps I can help you. How old are you?” 

“I think I’m going on sixteen, miss,” was his answer, 
while his eyes were bent to the floor. 

“Have you parents ?” 

“I haven’t had none since I was a little baby, miss. 
My mother, that brought me over, died of ship fever. 
Old Mac, that used to take care of me, said she came 
over to find my father, but I don’t know any thing 
about him.” 

“Where do you live ?” 

“Anywhere I can, miss; but I’ve slept for weeks 
along in summer on the wharves, and such places. You 
can find very comfitable places there if the pleece don’t 
nab you.” 

“And what do you do for a living ?” 

“A’most any thing, miss; sometimes I gits a job on 
the wharf, sometimes I holds a gentleman’s horse, 
sometimes I sells newspapers; but I can’t git no respect- 
able jobs, ’cause—’cause I looks rayther hard.” 

“Well, you shall look well enough, at all events, to 





“0, Emily, don’t, for pity’s sake!” and the pretty, get some respectable jobs,” said Emmie, who felt as if 


delicate girl shuddered. * 


“TI only wanted to show you that as human beings, 
we are delegated, not to judge, but to alleviate. I have 
no doubt many and many such a miserable boy had a 


kind word from Christ.” 


“OQ, I never could associate Him with such a squalid 


object as that!” cried the fastidious girl. 

“Then I pity you; for you cannot enter into the spirit | 
of that saying, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
these, the least of My brethren, ye did it unto Me.’ See, | 
he has found something to do; he toils at it as if he was | 
willing to work for a few pennies.” 

The boy, with one or two others, was emptying the | 
ashes that had gathered at back doors, in barrels and | 
boxes. The trio worked heartily; now laughing, now | 


blows. Then they began to probe the dusky wealth | 
with sticks; to unearth, or rather unash the dubious 

treasures it contained. At last there was a great shout. 

The largest of the three had evidently found something 

of value. Both girls sprang to their feet. A red drop, 

as of fire imprisoned, flashed from the begrimed fin- 

gers of the boy. 

“O, Emmie! I do believe he has found your ring, 
your diamond !” 

The girls looked at each other breathless. 
was at home, no policeman in sight. Another moment 
and Emily was gone. She had thrown on hat and 
shawl, and soon approached the boy, who had concealed 
his treasure. 

“My boy, have you found a ring?” she asked. 

“Don’t blow, Jake.” 

“Hold your torgue, old boy, it’s none o’ her business.” 
So chorused the two evil looking imps, breathless be- 
tween fear and success. But Emmie’s beautiful blue 
eyes went straight through that dirty casing to the boy’s 
heart. 

“If you have found a ring, it belongs to me, and is 
very valuable. I shall be willing to pay you handsome- 
ly. And then if it is mine, you know I have a right 
to it.” 

“Jake, don’t be a fool,” counselled evil, in the shape 
of a reckless, begrimed boy, ugly almost to de- 
formity. 

“Jake, do right,” said Emmie, quietly. “I don’t want 
to force you to restore me my own, I want you to give 
it to me like a man.” 

The boy’s grim features relaxed. He almost smiled 
as she spoke the last words. 

“Praps ’taint yourn,” he said. 


No one 


tle white stones around that.” 

“What’ll you gi’e me ?” 

“Come into the house and you'll see. 
clothes, perhaps, or money enough to buy one.” 


Kindness and gentleness had won. The boy followed 


her; the ring was identified. 
Meantime the boy sat quietly in the dining-room 
where he had been left, expecting his reward, and spec 


| 


stopping to dispute, and occasionally almost coming to | 


“Tf it is mine, it has a red stone in the centre, and lit-} 


A new suit of 


the tears she repressed would choke her, for in a glance 
she saw this poor soul’s antecedents—vice, misery, want, 
ignorance. She directed him to the bath-room, and in 
less than an hour he stood before her, a tall, well-built 
boy, a trifle awkward, his intelligent face shining, his 
hair nicely brushed, his countenance brightened with 





| newly-awakened gratitude. 


Kate saw him, and was for the moment astonished. ‘ 

“He’ll sell them before night,” she said, when alone 
with her sister again; “I can read villain on his fore- 
head.” 

Emmie smiled to herself and anticipated great things. 

“I’m going to ask Bert to take him as an under por- 
ter, or something,” she said. ‘Green is not strong, and 
needs help.” 

“How is Bert ever going to find him ?” 

“OQ, I promised him I would get him work. 
be here to-morrow.” 

Kate burst into a laugh. 

“And you really think he will come ?” 

“T haven’t a doubt of it.” 

“What a credulous creature youare! Do you re- 
member the old man who cheated you so with the story 
of his five sick children ?” 

“Te. 

“Well, this boy will cheat you,too. I told you that 
old man was an impostor, and I tell you the same of 
this boy. He won't come.”’ 

But he did come, spite of Kate’s prophesy ; and Berty 
did see and like him, making easily for him a place in 
the store. The story circulated; it reached the ears of 
old Green, who had not been quite pleased with the po- 
sition of affairs, and looked coldly on the boy, who 
might eventually usurp his own place and privileges. 

Green was a tall, spare, good-looking man, and an 
Irishman. He was illiterate, very positive in his views, 
but a good servant, and a trustworthy man. 

One day Miss Emmie was surprised by a visit from the 
old porter. It was Sunday, and Green was arrayed in 
his best, and stood before the lady erect and dignified. 

“If you please, miss,” he began, with a slight Hiber- 
nian accent, “will you tell me what the boy Jake tould 
you when first you seed him? And what was it about 
the ship faver ?” 

Emmie related all she had heard. 

“Because it was my own wife, God rest her soul, that 
died of the faver, an’ I niver could find the child, for 
they said parties had taken it to spec’late on it. Be- 
sides, me grandfather’s name was Jacob, an’ that’s the 
name of the lad; an’ he’d be, as nigh as I can make out, 
sixteen or so. Now, miss, please, de ye think I’ve 
found me own boy ?” 

The old man stood there trembling, his eyes glisten- 
ing with the tear of hope, his glances riveted upon the 
fair face before him. 

“Why shouldn’t it be ?” cried Emmice, delighted. 

“True, why shouldn’t it? An’ just now and then 
, | 2’ve seena look in the boy that stirred me. Sure it’s 
| his mother’s blue eyes he’s got, an’ the roguery of her 


He will 








i 


ulating upon what it would be. At first his eyes had ‘smile. If it should be him! And praise be to God, if it 


roved delightedly from picture to picture, for the Syd 


- Should,” he added, the tears running now down his 


neys were people of wealth and refinement, and there | parchment-colored, wrinkled cheeks, “for I’ve laid up 
“Never, Ellen,” she concluded, “never in your life| were works of art in every part of the house,—but grad- | a bit o’ money, an’ I’d like to give the boy what I've 


ually the boy’s glances withdrew from them to his own 


never had—a good edication. O, Mary, rest your soul, 


appearance. First he lifted his hands, then jerked them ; if it’s the child come back to me, I’ll think ye’re living 
away with a repulsive motion. Then he scrutinized his ®ain, my poor girl. 


—abounding in clumsy patches, came under inspection 
and seemed equally to annoy him. 


The pathos of his words, his look upraised, was 
Faithful old 
Mr. 


: Sydney had listened. 
“T’ll tell you what, Green,” he said, clearing his voice 


“I’m a looking one, I am,” he muttered, half angrily, as the tall old figure turned humbly towards him, rane 
“and I guess she thought so. Wish I hadn’t found the nota particle of doubt the story is true, and you've 
“Yis, ma’am;” and presently in walked Ellen with ring, I do; wisher’d a kep it, anyhow.” 


found your son; for my partner will tell you that I 





to the roots of his hair, and strove to hide his hands. 
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COMPANION, 





have spoken of looks and manners in which I have 
traced a resemblance to you. So just set your heart at 
rest. There’s the making of a fine fellow in him, too, 
if I’m not mistaken, and I’m very thankful for you, in- 
deed I am,” he continued, shaking hands with the old 
porter, “I hope he'll prove a blessing to you, and I’ve 
no doubt he will.” 


“Well, quite a romance out of your ash-heap,” said 
Kate, languidly, when she understood the story. “But 
it’s an uriusual cage.” 


“Suppose I had given him ten dollars, and let him 
go?” asked Emmie, quietly. 


“Well, you didn’t,” Kate replied, pouting, and re- 
turned to her book. 


12 + 
WELL ANSWERED. 

A bright little negro boy was riding one day with his 
grandmother and a gentleman who was carrying her 
home from a day’s work, when there came a furious 
gust of wind, and at the same moment a dark cloud 
passed over the face of the sun. 


“S’true’s you live,” cried Charlie, “the wind has 
blown the sun out.” 

Like the sun, Charlie did not mean.to be easily put 
out. He was telling me once in his lisping way about 
his Christmas gifts and how Uncle Charles teased 

im. 

. ““What did you do?” I asked. 


“O! [just laughed. It wouldn’t do any good to get 
mad, you know.” 

Wasn’t that sound philosophy for a child not three 
years old? When Charlie grew up he went into the 
army and proved to be a very useful and brave soldier. 
If you have ever read the interesting memoir of Adj. 
Stearns, who fell at Newburn, yon have seen Charlie’s 
name there. He was very devoted to his brave and 
amiable young master. 

++ 
STEPHEN ALLEN’S POCKET-PIECE. 


A friend from Lawrence sent us a copy of the follow- 
ing golden rules, with a request to republish them. A 
few years ago an extended circulation was given them 
in the Eastern papers. A copy was found in the pock- 
et-book of one of New York’s most respected citizens, 
who, in the terrible disaster which occurred to the 
North River steamer “Henry Clay,” was drowned. 
Stephen Allen was formerly Mayor of the city. A man 
of the purest character, and loved and esteemed by ail. 
When the intelligence reached the city that Stephen 
Allen was among the numerous victims who perished, 
the citizens of New York felt that a good man was 

‘one. 
" We commend these golden words to all our readers. 
Do as Mr. Allen did—cut them out—let them be indeli- 
bly graven on your hearts. 

Keep good company or none. Never be idle. If 
your hands can’t be usefully employed, attend to the 
cultivation of your mind. Always speak the truth. 
Make few promises. Live up to your engagements. 
Keep your own secrets, if you have any. When you 
speak to a person, look him in the face. Good com- 
pany and conversation are the very sinews of virtue. 
Good character is above all things else. Your charac- 
ter cannot be essentially injured except by your own 
acts. If any one speaks evil of you let your life be so 
that no one will believe him. Drink no kind of intox- 
icating liquors. Ever live (misfortune excepted) within 
your income. When you retire to bed, think over 
what you have been doing during the day. Make no 
haste to be rich, if yau would prosper. Small and 
steady gains give competency with tranquillty of mind. 
Never play at any game of chance. Avoid temptation, 
though you may not withstand it. Earn money before 
you spend it. Never run in debt unless you can see a 
way to get outagain. Never borrow if you can possibly 
avoid it. Do not marry until y6u are able to support a 
wife. Never speak evil of any one. Be just before 
you are generous. Keep yourself innocent, if you 
would be happy. Save when you are young to spend 
when yon are old. Read over the above maxims at 
least once a week. 

—_—_—_—_—__+o>— 


THE FRIGHTFUL WHITE MAN. 


There must be something in the appearance of white 
men frightfuliy repulsive to the unsophisticated natives 
of Africa; for, on entering villages previously unvisited 
by Europeans, if we met a child coming quietly and 
unsuspectingly toward us, the moment he raised his 
eyes and saw the men in “‘bags” he would take to his 
heels in an agony of terror, such as we might feel if we 
met a live Egyptian mummy at the doot of the British 
Museum. Alarmed by the child’s wild outcries, the 
mother rushes out of her hut, but darts back again at 
the first glimpse of the same fearful apparition. Dogs 
turn tail, and scour off in dismay; and hens, abandon- 
ing their chickens, fly screaming to the tops of the 
houses. The so lately peaceful village becomes a scene 
of confusion and hubbub, until calmed by the laughing 
assurance of our men that white people do not eat 
black folks; a joke having oftentimes greater influence 
in Africa than solemn assertions. Some of our young 
swells, on entering an African village, might experi- 
ence a collapse of self-inflation at the sight of all the 
pretty girls fleeing from them as from hideous canni- 
bals, or by witnessing, as we have done, the conversion 
of themselves into public ate the mammas 
holding naughty children away from them, and saying, 
“Be good, or I shall call the white man to bite you.” 


+o 


HAPPY MARY. 


I met a little girl the other day, and she ran up to me, 
her face laughing all over. ‘O,” she cried, clapping 
her hands, “God left something at our house last night. 
You can’t guess what. How good He is to leave such a 
something.” , 

“Whiat is it, Mary ?” 

“A little bit of a brother—a little pink brother, with 
his nightgown on, and all so nice. O, I am so glad; 
and papa is, and mamma is, only she has to stay in bed 
to take care of him. O,” and she cla ped her hands, 
“T am so glad I don’t know what to do.” 

“And what shall you do for him, Mary ?” 

“T shall love him,” cried Mary; “that is what I shall 
do for him. I shall Jove-him; I shall love him dearly 
alithe time.” 








———-_ +2 


RECEIPT FOR MAKING EVERY DAY 
HAPPY. 
Sydney Smith cut the following from a newspaper 
and preserved it for himself: 


“When you rise in the morning, form a resolution to 
make the day a happy one to a fellow-creature, It is 
easily done : a left-off garment to the man who needs it, 
a kind word to the sorrowful, an encouraging expres- 
sion to the striving,—trifles in themselves light as air,— 
will do it, at least forthe twenty-four hours. And if you 
are young, depend upon it, it will tell when you are 
old; and " you are old, rest assured it willsend you 
gently and napoli? down the stream of time to wena & 
By the most simple arithmetical sum, look at the result. 
You send one person, only one, happily through the 
day: that is three hundred and sixty-five in the course 
of the year. And supposing you live forty years only 
after you commence that course of medicine, you have 
made 14,600 beings happy ; at all events, for atime.” 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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LITTLE EFFORTS. 
little child I am indeed, 
And little do I Ww; 
Much care and help I yet shall need. 
hat I may wiser grow, 
If I would ever hope to do 
Things great and good, and useful too. 


But even now I ought to try 
To do what good I may; 
God never meant that such as I 
Should only live to play, 
And talk and laugh, and eat and drink, 
And sleep and wake, and never think. 





A 


One gentle word that I may speak, 
Or one kind, loving deed, 
May, though a trifle, poor and weak, 
Prove like a tiny seed; 
» And who can tell what good may spring 
From such a very little thing? 


Then let me try each day and hour 
To act upon this plan; 

What little good is in my power, 
To doit while I can. 

If to be useful thus I try, 

I may do better by-and-by. 





For the Companton. 


LETTER TO THE CHILDREN. 

My Dear Little Friends,—I've been thinking of you 
often lately, and I will, if the editor will allow it, write 
you a letter in your favorite paper. If you could be 
here on the seacoast where I am, you would enjoy life 
very much. 

I have just come up from the sea side, where, follow- 
ing the ebbing tide, jumping from rock to rock, slip- 
ping off of this one, and being blown off of that, (for the 
wind is blowing violently,) I have been gathering 
health, strength, a good appetite and sea mosses. 

Of the last I have brought home a pail full to put 
on paper. 

You should see them. They are beautiful. I have 
one great pink plume. It is fit for a sea-god’s helmet. 
But while I rest a while Anna and Fanny are fighting 
out in the kitchen. I will write to you and afterwards 
put on the mosses. 

Perhaps you are thinking that it is strange that Anna 

and Fanny should fight. My dear children, nobody 
can tell what anybody will do, under strain of tempta- 
tion; but Fanny is my canary bird, who is determined 
to eat up all the water-melon seeds that Anna has 
sprouted in egg shells in the kitchen. She has taken 
her stand in the midst of a flower pot, and is screaming, 
and hopping, and flapping her wings, and biting Anna’s 
nose, and lips, and tongue, and almost jumping into her 
mouth, because Anna will not let her remain in peacea- 
ble possession of the pot. Nobody could help laughing 
to see the brave little bird’s fury. Anna laughs; her 
mouth opens, and immediately her tongue is bitten by 
the nimble bird. 
But I want to tell you about the mosses. We go 
down at ebb-tide or low-tide, behind the fort and 
the light-house, and with a long stick we lift out of the 
water the most beautiful of the delicate brown, red and 
olive colored mosses and plants that we see floating there. 
Under the water some of them display a splendid variety 
of hues which they lose when taken out. They are filled 
with tiny animals, whose motions we watch with a 
lens, wondering at the power of Ged. Getting these 
ocean treasures is often very hard work. They are 
most plenty in storms and when the wind blows hard- 
est, and we get wet, and cold, and hungry enough, in 
this harmless sort of fishing. But it is fine, exciting 
sport, and we do not mind the wetting. Salt water 
never makes us take cold. 

There are sixty or seventy men at work on a fort, 
that is near by, that belongs to our government, and for 
a long time they were greatly puzzled to know what 
the girls and women were doing every day with pails 
and long sticks on the shore. 

One day at noon, when many of them were seated on 
the sunny side of the house, where I am now, and were 
eating their dinners, I opened a window and spoke to 
them, and passed out a large white bowl filled with 
most beautiful mosses. 

“These,” said I, “are what we gather on the shore.” 
O! how much these workmen did admire that work 
of God—the mosses. 

Then I showed them some on paper, and explained 
how they were fastened there. The men were very at- 
tentive, very interested. One old man said, “I must beg 
one for my daughter.” 

He secured one, and the others were told that some 
would be prepared for them. 

Now, all over the government works you can hear 
the men talking of sea mosses. The other day some of 
them fished up some specimens, and asked the gentle- 
man in charge of the works if those were what we put 
on to paper. 

These mosses grow in the sand and on the stones in 
the sea, and.are very ornamental in an aquarium. 
You might get your father to buy you a tank, and take 
you to the sea shore to gather mat¢rials for making an 
aquarium. Sea plants growing on the rocks, white 
sand, coral, scollops, muscles, snails, and sea-anenomes, 
which look like flowers, but are animals, would be all 
you would need. If you were to add fishes, you would 
have to change the water every day. The plants keep 
the water pure enough for the things I have mentioned. 
Plants are oxygen producers. You can see the tiny air 
bubbles sailing off from them through the water. The 
snails eat up decaying plants. I would like to tell you 
more of sea-plants and animals, but the editor will not 
allow me any more space in our little paper now. 

Your aunt, AUGUSTA. 

S.a Coast, April 21, 1866. 








AW ESTABLISHED REMEDY.—“Brown's BroncuiaL Tro- 
CHES” are widely known as an established remedy for Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitts, Hoarseness, and other troubles of the throat 
and lungs. Their good reputation and extensive use have 
brought out imitations, represented to be the same. OxnrTarn only 





“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 19—lw 
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HANDBOOK OF MUSICAL GEMS! | 
THE HOME MELODIST 
Contains nearly One Hundred Favorite “yy It is exceedingly 
convenient in size, and neat and attractive in style. This ies 
volume, bound in cloth, and comprising choice pieces, which 
another Semon Se as many dollars, will be sent, postage 
free, on the receipt five cents, 
is OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street. 





PAIN-KILLER.—Pain is supposed to be the lot of us poor mor- 
tals, as inevitable as death itself, and liable at any time to come 
upon us. Though we do not subscribe to this doctrine in all its 
length and breadth, believing that our pains, aehes and sicknesses 
are the result of our own folly, our violation of nature's laws as 
they have been instituted by the Creator, still it is undeniable 
that the race has degenerated, and that all of us bear about us the 
seeds of diséase as they have followed the great law of hereditary 
descent. Therefore it is important that remedial agents should 
be at hand to be used on an emergency, and when the seminal. 
principle lodged in the system shall develope itself, and we be 
made to feel the excruciating agonies of pain, or the depressing 
influence of disease. 

Such remedial agent exists in the Pain Killer of our fellow-towns- 
men, Perry Davis & Son, whose fame has extended to the ends 
of the earth, and whose names are blessed even from the rising of 
the sun to the going down thereof. The Pain Killer has made the 
circuit of the globe. Amid the eternal ices of the polar regions, 
or beneath the intolerable and burning sun of the tropics, its vir- 
tues are known and appreciated. Under all latitudes, from the 
one extreme to the other, suffering humanity has found relief 
from many of its ills. The wide and broad area over which this 
medicine has spread, attests its value and potency. No other has, 
to our knowledge, been so universally and favorably received. 
From a small beginning, without any adventitious aids, the Pain 
Killer has passed gradually along. It has made its own highway, 
solely by its virtues. 

Such unexampled success and popularity has brought others in- 
to the field, who have attempted to eclipse the original. But we 
are pleased to know that their efforts have proved fruitless. Un- 
der similarity of name they have attempted to usurp the good will 
of the people, and turn it to their own y 
But the people, true to the one who was their real benefactor, 
have, in the main, stood by the original; the impostors and their 
nostrums have sunk into oblivion and merited contempt. 

The Pain Killer derives much of its popularity from the sim- 
plicity attending its use, which gives it a peculiar value ina fam- 
ily. The various diseases which may be reached by it, and in 

incipient stages eradicated, are among those which are pecu- 
liarly fatal, if suffered to run; but the curative magic of this prep- 
aration at once disarms them of their terrors. In all respects it 


fulfills the conditions of a popular medicine. Stick to it, there- 
~_ oS _ the original and genuine.—Providence Times. 
m 
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PYLE’S O. K. BOAP. 
THE PEOPLE’S FRIEND. 


Made from choice materials, and similar in quality to the old Eng- 
lish White Soap. Becomes extremely hard and not liable to un- 
necessary waste when in nse. Is good for every kind of washing, 
also for the bath and toilet. No other soap is needed where the 
O. K. is used. One pound is sufficiently rich in stock to make 
three gallons of good soft soap. It has a growing popularity 
among the working classes, who from necessity patronize the most 
economical articles. The multitudes who have so long patron- 
ized Pyle's Saleratus, Cream Tartar and Soda will find this soap 
a still greater acquisition in household economy. Try it. It is for 
sale by all prominent grocers. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 


16— 350 Washington Street, cor. Franklin, N. Y. 





A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 
Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 
It cures Itching of the Head. ; 
It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 
It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


THERE 18S NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA Is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 
Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


215 Fulton Street......New York. 
36—ly 





A WoRD TO THE WIsE.—If to “‘be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed," we know of no better advice to give, than that as every 
person is in danger from attacks of Summer Complaints, Bowel 
Complaints, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, and possibly Cholera, that the 
“ounce of prevention” is foundin Dr. Seth Arnold's Balsam, a 
medicine that is admitted throughout all New England, where it 
has been used for twenty-five years, to be the dest remedy ever 
discovered. Don't fail to keep a bottle on hand, as it only costs 
25 cents, and it will cure. 16—4w 


HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR BOYS. 

Men and Boys are MAKING MONEY with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &., are sory seq at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 

2—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


With corrupt, disordered or vitiated Blood, you are sick all 
over. It may burst out in Pimples, or Sores, or in some active 
disease. or it may merely keep you listless, depressed and 
for nothing. But you cannot have good health while your 
blood is impure. AYrr’s SARSAPARILLA purges out these im 
purities and stimulates the organs of life into vigorous action, 
restoring the health and expelling disease. Hence it rapidly 
cures a variety of complaints which are caused by impurity of 
the bl such as Scrofula, or Kings’ Evil, Tumors, Ulcers, 
Sores, Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, Boils, St. Anthony's 
Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, Tetter ov Salt Rheum, Scaid Head. 
Ring Worm, Cancer or Cancerous Tumors, Sore Eyes, Fe- 
male Diseases, Li plaints, and Heart Diseases. Try 
AYER'S SARSAPARILLA, and see for yourself the surprising ac- 
—_, with which it cleanses the blood and cures these dis- 
orders. 

During late years the public have been misled by large bot- 
tles, pretending to give eo of Extract of Sarsaparilla for 
one dollar. Most of these have been frauds - og the sick, for 
they not only contain little, if anv Sarsaparilla, but often no 
curative properties whatever. Hence, bitter disappointment 
has followed the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla 
which flood the market, until the name itself has become sy- 
nonymous with imposition and cheat. Still we call this com- 
pound “‘Sarsaparilla,” and intend to supply such a remedy as 
shall rescue the name from the load of obloquy which rests 
upon it. We think we have ground for believing it has virtues 
which are irresistible by the ordinary run of the diseases it 
is intended tocure. We can cols assure the sick, that we of- 
fer them the best alterative which we know how to produce. 
and we have reason to believe, itis by far the most effectua 
purifier of the blood yet discovered by any body. 

Ayer’s CHERRY PECTORAL js so universally known to sur- 
pass every other remedy for the cure of Coughs, Colds, Influ- 
enza, Hoarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, 
and for the relief of Consumptive patients in advanced stages 
of the disease is useless here to recount the evidence of 
its virtues. The world knows them. 

Propane by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold 
12- 2m 


’ 





by all Druggists. 


CLOSING OUT SALE OF CARPETINGS.—We are offering at 
retail, to close, 

An invoice of [ngrains at 75 cents per yard. 

An invoice ef Scotch Plaids at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoieé of Cottage at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Canton Mattings at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Venetian Stair at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Oil Cloths at 623¢ cents per yard. 

An invoice of Tapestry at $1,75 per yard. 

Also, an entire stock which is complete in all its branches, at 
very much reduced prices: New Exouanp Carpet Co., 75 Hano- 
ver Street, Boston. 

CARPETING.—In our closing sale we are offering selections 
from a fine assortment of Crosby's English Krussels Tapesiries, 
probably the best line of these goods ever offered in this country, 
comprising the latest and most popular patterns at very much un- 
der the present ruling prices. New Exeranxp Carpet Co., 75 
Hanover Street, Boston. 





RUGS.—An extensive assortment English Rugs in Tapestry Vel- 
vet and Mosaic closing out at low prices by the New ENGLAND 
Carprt Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 


KIDDERMINSTER and Three Ply Carpetings st low prices, to 
close, by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston. 





ELEGANT DRUGGET SQUARES with borders and centre fig- 
ures, for covering carpets, for sale at low prices, to close, by the 
New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





COIR MATTINGS, all widths, and other goods suitable for Of- 
fice Carpets, selling at low prices, to close, by the New ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





STAIR CARPETS.—A large assortment, frem the cheap Vene- 
tians to the best Tapestries and Brussels, closing out at low prtece 
by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co.,75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are invited 
examine our stock, which is very cemplete in all its varieties 
New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a celebrated man- 
ufacturer for sale at manufacturers’ prices by the New ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. li— 





DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 

A WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA AND CHOLERA 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 

Price only 25 Cents. 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y., 
and others, recommend it. 


KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 


b—6m BOSTON. 





VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


Established in 1826, and still the best known Remedy for all af- 
fections of the Lungs, Throat and Chest. Be caretul to get the 
genuine. REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 


Proprietors. 
LakGE Borrties, $1. SMALL, 50 Cents. 
Pure Cod Liver Oil, 
Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO. 


who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality 
Large Bottles, $1. s—m 





LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
aND 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 

OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
FAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 


WILL APPRECIATE 









THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head- dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 


Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 
“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum.”’ 
> ‘BEV. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 
“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 


t.”” 
ial REV. J. H. CORNELL, 
New York City. 


“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautifu 
color.” 

REY. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 
“I will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to 


nds 
WWeadoe a REV. A. WEBSTER, 


Boston, Mass. 
“T have used them with great effect. I am neither bald no 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth. 
REV. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. ~« 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 





“nly New York. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 

















Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement. of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








SIPO, THE MURDERER. 


Did you ever hear of a Vegetable Fiend? Or do you 
think that, throughout all nature, 


‘and omiy man is vite? 
If you do, let me tell you that you have formed a 
wrong conclusion. Strange 4s it may seem, animals, 
and even vegetables, exhibit many of the qualities 
which degrade mankind. There is a great deal of hu- 
man nature in every living thing that leaps, or swims, 
or flies, or grows! 

Did you ever watch—say, a lot of hens, until you 
knew them all as well as you knew your chums? 

I have. One winter I had about twenty hens, who 
knew me and whom I knew far better than I know my 
next door neighbors. 

Once I used to think that hens were nearly all alike; 
but I found I was mistaken when I came to tend them. 
I saw that each hen had not only a distinct form, but a 
clearly marked and distinct character as well; that 
there was as much difference in the characters of hens 
as of boys and girls. Some are lazy, some gluttonous, 
some very selfish, some timid, some polite, some rude, 
some are rowdyish, some are real ladies. 

May be you will laugh at me; but go and watch any 
class of animals that you choose to select, and you will 
find that I am right. 

But before you go let me give you a piece of advice. 
If you wish to understand any character, whether of 
men or of the lower animals, you must study it /ovingly. 
You must be gentle and kind, or they won’t take you 
into their confidence. You must win their esteem and 
love, and then they will tell you their secrets and 
grievances. 

But I started to tell you about Sipo, the murderer, 
or the vegetable fiend. It grows in the forests of Bra- 
zil. 

The Brazilian forests are the densest and most luxu- 
riant in the world. These are the Paradise of the nat- 
uralist. Yet there is something in a tropical forest 
akin to the ocean in its effects on the mind. Man feels 
so completely his insignificance there, and the vastness 
of nature. Now do you think that all is peace and 
harmony because all is quiet in a great forest ? 

No; asI have before intimated, there is a great deal 
of human nature in trees, 

Burmeister, a German naturalist, has said that the 
contemplation of a Brazilian forest produced on him a 
painful impression, on account of the vegetation dis- 
playing a spirit of restless selfishness, eager emulation 
and craftiness, He thought the softness, earnestness 
and repose of European woodland scenery were far 
more pleasing, and that these formed one of the causes 
of the superior moral character of European nations. 

Mr. Bates, an English naturalist, says that in these 
tropical forests each plant and tree seems to be striving 
to outvie its fellow, struggling upwards toward light 
and air—branch, and leaflet, and stem, regardless of 
its neighbors. Parasitic flowers are seen fastening, 
with firm grip, on others, making use of them, with 
reckless indifference, as instruments for their own ad- 
vancement. Live and let live is clearly not the maxim 
taught in these wildernesses. 

There is one kind of parasitic tree, very common 
near Para, which exhibits this feature in a very promi- 
nent manner. It is the Sipo Matador, or the Mend: 
Liana. It belongs to the fig order. 

The base of its stem would be unable to bear the 
weight of the upper growth; it is obliged, therefore, to 
support itself on a tree of another species. In this it is 
not essentially different from other climbing trees and 
plants, but the way the metador sets about it is pe- 
culiar, and produces a disagreeable impression. It 
springs up close to.the tree on which it intends to fix 
itself, and the wood of its stem grows by spreading it- 
self like a plastic mould over one side of the trunk of 
its supporter. It then puts forth from each side an 
armlike branch, which grows rapidly, and looks as 
though a stream of sap were flowing, and hardening as 
it went. This adheres closely to the trunk of the vic- 
tim, and the two arms meet on the opposite side, and 
blend together. ‘These arms are put forth at somewhat 
regular intervals in mounting upwards, and the victim, 
when its straggler is full-grown, becomes tightly 
clasped by a number of inflexible rings. These rings 
gradually grow larger as the mendener flourishes, rear- 

ng its ring of foliage to the sky mingled with that of 
his neighbor, and in course of time they kill it by stop-" 
ping the flow of its sap. The strange spectacle then re- 
mains of the selfish parasite clasping in its arms the 
lifeless and decaying body of its victim, which had 
been a help to its own growth. Its ends have been 
served; it has flowered and fruited, reproduced and 
disseminated its kind; and now, when the dead trunk 
moulders away, its own end approaches; its support is 
gone, and itself also falls. 

This selfish struggle exists among other vegetable 
forms in the tropics and in temperate countries also; 
but here it is concealed under the external appearance 
of repose. Ah me! there are Sipo classes of men as 
Sipo species of vegetables! Don’t you be one of them! 


A STATION MASTER. 


Some years ago, shortly after the introduction of the 
Illinois Cen through that portion of Illinois 
known as “Egypt,” an honest countryman, who had 
lived some forty years or thereabout in blissful igno- 
rance of every thing pertaining to railroads, was ap- 
pointed station-agent at C-——, one of those little out- 
of-the-way plaees where, as Dickens says, “no one 
could by any possibility want to get off or on.” On re- 
ceiving his instructions he was told, among other 
hings, that as C—— was merely a “‘flag station,” trains 








would only’ when some one wished to get off or 
on; - that if he wanted to stop any train he must 
it 4 


Shortly after his appointment, accordingly, as the 
“mail” came thundering. on, he placed the magic red 
me or position—the signal to stop. 
the car drew up to the station the conductor jump- 
ed off on the platform, with his accustomed “All 
aboard!” at the same time asking if there were “any 
passengers to get on ?”” 
“Wa’al, not as I knows of,” was the puzzled agent’s 


ry. 
“Then what did you stop the train for?” shouted the 
irate conductor. ’ 

“T didn’t know but some un might want to pa off?” 
said the obliging “agent,” in « conscious tone of injured 
innocence. 








VARIETY. 





OUR JAMIE. 


Did you say that our JAmix had fallen— 
Shot down like a dog by the foe? 

Speak plainly—I'm eighty come August— 
Can't hear as | once did, you know. 


You mentioned some name; was it Jamie's? 
Repeat it, good neighbor, repeat; 

I've strength enough left me to bear it— 
Just help me, though, first to a seat. 


There, tell me, I'm ready; dear Jamie! 
A braver boy no father had; 

Just the right stamp, sir, tor soldiers! 
His mother, at parting, was sad. 


But I said to her: ‘Mother, our Jamie 
Has been a good son and a true, 

And now that his country is calling, 
His duty be sure he will do. 


Do you know that ’tis Jamie? our Jamie, 
Who turned, as he left us, to say, 

With a pitying smile for his mother: 
“I'll not be a long time away ; 


.“*You'll love me the better for knowing 
I was not unwilling to go; 

If I come with a bit of a scar, mother, 
‘Twill make me a hero, you know. 


“Dear Jennie’s blue eyes will be misty; 
Sweet mother, your face will be white, 

If, travel-stained, wounded, and weary, 
I tap at your window some night!" 


Is't true that he never is coming? 

Can it be that his brave heart is still? 
O, tell it to mother and Jennie! 

They live in the house on the hill. 


The little brown house in the maples, 
June roses are over the door, 

And Jennie'll be singing; good neighbor, 
I think you have been there before. 


J have not the courage to tell them; 
You see ‘tis your duty to go; 
But speak to them ever so gently— 
They're women, and loved him, you know. 


O, Jamie! my Jamie! my hero! 

The heart of your mother will break! 
You were so true to her, Jamie, 

So faithful and fond for her sake. 


I cannot comfort her—cannot; 
“The dear Lord would shield him,” she said. 
I'm ready and ripe for the harvest— 
‘Tis Jamie—my boy—that is dead. 
LILLIAN Hops. 





PROTECTED BY AN ELEPHANT. 


ey siege of Pondicherry, in the East Indies, 
by the British army, when M. Lally was governor, 
there were in the French garrison several war cle- 
phants, all of which, from the scarcity of provisions, 
except one, died, and the survivor would have shared 
the fate of his companions but for his uncommon sa- 
gacity, which had rendered him the favorite of every 
one and the object of general admiration. 

This animal, in the absence of his keeper, was one 
day amusing himself with his chain in an open part of 
the town, when a man who had committed a theft, and 
was pursued by a great number of people, despairing of 
all other means of safety, drew for protection under the 
belly of the elephant. Delighted with the poor man’s 
confidence, the elephant instantly faced about to the 
crowd, erected his proboscis and threw his chain in 
the air, as is the manner of these creatures when en- 
gaged with the enemy, and became so furions in the 
defence of the criminal, that, notwithstanding all the 
gentle arts made use of by the surrounding multitude, 
neither they nor even his keeper, to whom he was fond- 
ly attached, and who was sent for to manage him, could 
prevail upon him to give up the malefactor. 

The contest had continued above three hours, when 
at length the governor, hearing the strange account of 
it, came to the spot, and was so much pleased with the 
generous perseverance of the honest quadruped, that 
he yielded to the elephant’s interposition and pardoned 
the criminal. The poor man, inan ecstasy of gratitude, 
testified his acknowledgments by kissing and embrac- 
ing the proboscis ot his kind benefactor, who was, ap- 
parently, so sensible of what had happened, that, lay- 
ing aside all his former violence, he became perfectly 
tame in an instant, and suffered his keeper to conduct 
him away without the smallest resistance. 

——_—__ +or-  — 
THE FAITH OF A BABE. 
A little boy sat by his mother, repeating the hymn, 
“There is a fountain filled with blood,” 
and when he came to the verse, 
“The dying thief etetoed to see 
That fountain in his day, 
And there may I, though vile as he, 
Wash all my sins away,” 

his mother asked: ‘Have you washed all your sins 
away, my dear A——?” The child looked up with a 
sweet smile, and said: “No, mamma, I have not, but 
the dear Lord Jesus has washed all my sins away.” 
He saw his mother’s lips move, and said: ‘“Whom are 
you talking to, mamma?” She replied, “1 was asking 
the Lord to bless the word papa is now preaching to the 
poor sinners who are hearing him.” “I will ask Him, 
too, he said; and kneeling down, he prayed: ‘Dear 
Lord Jesus, bless the words papa is speaking about you 
to poor sinners.” Is it too much to believe that the 
Lord heard that simple prayer? This much is certain, 
the word spoken that evening was blessed in a very re- 
markable manner, and souls were saved. 


+> 


A NOBLE SCHOLAR. 


Two boys, brothers, about twelve years of age, were 
regular and interested scholars in the Sabbath school. 
Their father was an opposer of religion. One morning 
one of them was absent. The teacher inquired the rea- 
son, fearing he was sick. ‘O, no, he is not sick, but he 
is not co to school any longer; father has hired 
him not to; he wanted to hire me to away, too, 
but I told him I would rather come to the Sabbath 
school and have the new Bible mother promised me, 
than all the presents he could give me.” A noble ex- 
ample, a blessed choice. 


+~or 


LORD HOWE. 


Admiral Lord Howe, when a captain, was once hasti- 
ly awakened in the middle of the night by the lieuten- 
ant of the watch, who informed him, with great agita- 
tion, that the ship was on fire near the magazine. “If 











that be the case,” said he, rising oy | to put on his 
clothes, “we shall soon know it.” The lieutenant flew 





back to the scene of danger, and almost instantly re-| 
turning, exclaimed, “You need not, sir, be afraid; the | 
fire is extinguished.” “Afraid!” exclaimed Howe, | 


‘what do you mean by that, sir? I never was afraid | 


in my life;” and looking the licutenant full in the face 
he added, “Pray how does a man feel, sir, when he is 
afraid? I need not ask how he looks.” 


A WORD FOR YOUTH. 


An aged woman lay on her death-bed. She had been | 
a disciple of Christ for forty years. When speaking to | 
a friend, she said, “Tell all the children that an old wo- | 
man, who is near to death, is very much grieved that | 
she did not begin to love the Saviour when she was a) 
little child. Tell them, ‘Youth is the time to serve the 
Lord.’ ” 





——_+o>——__——_. 
Ough — An English Orthograph Puzzle. 


Wife, make me some dumplings of dough, 
They're better than meat for my cough; 
~ Pray let them be boiled till hot through, 
But not till they’re heavy or tough. 


Now I must be.off to the plough, f 
And the boys (when they've had enough,) 
Must keep the flies off with a bough, 
While the old mare drinks at the trough. 








Tue New Bedford Mercury reports the following, 
instance of presence of mind ‘on the part of a little girl : | 

A family of four persons were driving out in a sleigh, | 
when the horse took fright, and the sleigh striking a | 
curbstone, its two oldest occupants were thrown out, | 
leaving only a girl of eight years, and her brother of | 
theee years in the seats. The horse dashed on at full | 
speed: but the little girl kept cool, carefully wrapped 
her younger brother in an affghan, selected a soft snow 
drift and threw him into it, so that he was not injured. 
The horse was stopped soon after, and none of the party | 
proved to be seriously hurt. | 


A STRANGER from the country observing an ordinary | 
roller rule on the table, took it up, and inquiring its use, | 
was answered: “It is a rule for counting houses.” 
Too well bred to ask unnecessary questions, be turned | 
it over and over, and at last, in a paroxysm of baffled 
curiosity, inquired, “How in the name of wonder do 
they count houses with this ?” 


KILLING comes natural in Ireland, for half the places 
begin with kill. There is Killboy (for all Irishmen are 
called boys); and, what is still more ungallant, there is 
Killbride; Killbaron, after the landlords; Killbarrack, 
after the English soldiers; Killerew, for the navy; 
Killbritain for the English proprietors; Killcool, for 
deliberate murder: Killmore, if that’s not enough; and 
last, though not least, Killpatrick. 

A Grovp of returned soldiers were conversing about 
their trials in Southern prisons. Some lads near by 
becoming interested, became rather boastful of thezr | 
friends’ sufferings, when one boldly spoke out: “Well, 
I have an uncle who went to prison, and was never in | 
the army at all!” 


An elderly and good-natured spinster, on_ being | 
rallied as to her “single blessedness, declared, —_ never | 
yet have lost heart, because I have always kept in con- | 
stant remembrance the fact that Naomi, the daughter | 
of Enoch, was five hundred and eighty yeurs old when | 
she got married.” 


An Irishman was summoned for refusing to pay a 
doctor’s bill, when he was asked why he refused. 

“What for should I pay?” said Paddy. “Sure he 
didn’t give me anything but some emetics, and the 
niver a one could I keep in my stomich at all.’ 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Musical Figures Resulting from Sound. 


Cover the mouth of a wine glass, having a foot-stalk, with a 
thin sheet of membrane, over which scatter a layer of fine sand. 
The vibrations excited in the air by the sound of a musical in- 
strument, held within a few inches of the membrane, will cause 
the sand on its surface to form regular lines and figures with as- 
tonishing celerity, which vary with the sougd produced. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





, 

4, 2, 13, 11,3, a wise Athenian, who established excellent laws 
of justice and discipline. 

2, 14, 13, 2, 12, 4, a Phrygian who gave to the Peloponnesus its 
name, which he derived from his own. 

12, 13, 6, 5, 2, the disciple of a wise and illustrious Athenian,who 
taught and enforced his doctrines. 

2 , 6, 8, 14, 6, a Grecian town noted for a victory gained by 
the Greeks over the Persians. 

1, 6, 13, 18, 6, 2, the port of Lima, which was swallowed up by 
an earthquake in 1756. When the sea is clear, part of the old 
town may be seen beneath the waters. 

1, 2, 13, LL, 3, 7, 6, a Grecian cape, so named from some splendid 
columns, the remains of a fine temple of Minerva, which crowned 
its summit. 

12, 2, 4, 11, 4, 9, a Peruvian town, whose silver mines have pro- 
duced more silver than any others in the world, But the valua- 
ble metal appears to be now almost exhausted. 

My whole is the name of a city containing fourteen letters. 


3. 
Anagrammatic Square. 


My first is a characteristic of Satan; take off my head, and 
lace it last, and I am wicked; take off my head again, and place 
t last, and I name a tributary of the river Don, in Russia; again 
take off my head, and place it last, and I am a man’s Christian 
name. Place each of these separately under each other, and I 
form a square containing 16 letters, which may be read down- 
wards or across with the same result. 


4. 
Against advice, one gloomy night, 
Scarce heeding what / had to say, 
My second went, attired in white, 
To join some friends a mile away. 


She lost my first, so she came back ; 
She'd slipped into a muddy hole. , 

She went out while, but came in black ; 
It served her right; she was my whole. 


i 5. 
My 5, 2, 11, 3, 2, make a French river. 
ie My 5, 1, 2, 6, a Scotch river. 
My 7, 2, 12, an English river. 
My 7, 2, 4, 9, an Asiatic river, 
My 3, 2, 8, 12, a Russian river. 
My 4, 11, 7, 2, an African river. 
My whole, containing 12 letters, is one of the States. 


Conundrums. 


Why is the letter C like a g fairy? B 
into cash. 

What is the gentlest kind of spur? A whi-sper. 

When was Kuth very rude to Boaz? When she pulled his ears 
and trod on his corn. 

What notes compose the most favorite tunes?—and how many 
tunes do they compose? Bank-notes—they make for-tunes. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “Birds of a feather flock together. Bird—sofa—feather—flock 
(of sheep)—toe—G—ether. 

2. Khadamanthus. ; 

3. Gesner—Watts, (Dr. Isaac) — Hastings —Swansea—Seine— 
Tasso. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 





it turns ash 





4. Words. 


THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC. 
(Nor A WHISKEY PREPARATION.) 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 
DEBILITY !—DEBILITY! 


resulting from any cause whatever. 


if 
PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 


INDUCED BY 
SEVERE HARDSHIPS, 


EXPOSURE, 
FEVERS, 


—-oFr— 


Diseases of Oamp Life. 


So.piers, CITIZENS, MALE OR FEMALE, ADULT OR Youta, 


| Will find in this Bittefs a pure Tonic, not dependent on bad liquors 


for their almost miraculous etflects. 


O 
DYSPEPSIA, 


AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DISORDERS 
OF THE LIVER AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 
ARE CURED BY 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


This Bitters has Performed more Cures, gives better Satisfaetion, 
has more Testimony, has more Kespectable People to vouch for it, 
than any other article in the market. 


We defy any one to contradict this assertion, and 


WILL PAY $1000 


to any one who will produce a certificate published by us that is 
not genuine. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys. 


EF 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from disorders of the 
digestive organs: 


Constipation, Inward Piles,"Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity 
of the Stomach, Nausea, Heariburn, Discust tur Food, Ful- 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructationis, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Dini- 
cult Breathing, Fluttering at the 
jeart, Choking or Sut- 


focating Sensations when in a lying 
Posture, Dimness of Vis- 
fon, Dots or Webs before the 
Sight, Fever and Duil Pain in the Lead, 
Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the 
Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
&c., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, 
Constant imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of Spirits. 
REMEMBER, 


That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Ruin or Whiskey, 
and cannot make drunkards, but isthe best Tonic in the World. 


READ WHO SAYS SO. 


From Rev. W. D. Seigfried, Pastor of Twelfth Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, 


GENTLEMEN :—I have recently been laboring under the distressing 
effects of indigestion, accompanied by a prostration of the nervous 
system. Numerous remedies were recommended by tricnds, and 
some of them tested, but without relicf. Your Hoofland’s German 
Bitters were recommended by persons who had tried them, aud 
whose favorable mention of these Bitters imiuced me to try them. 
1 must contess I had an aversion to Patent Medicines from the 
“thousand and ene’ quack “Bitters,” whose only aim seems to be 
to palm off swectened and drugged liquor upen the community in 
asiy way. and the tendency of which, | fear, is to make many a 
confirmed drunkard. Upon learning that yours was really a medi- 
cinal preparation, I took it with happy effect. Its action, not only 
upon the stomach, but upon the nervous system, was prompt and 
gratifying. 1 feel that I have derived great and permanent benetit 
from the use of a few bottles. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. D. SEIGFRIED, No. 254 Sackamaxon Street. 


A 


From the Rev. E. D. Fendail, Assistant Editor Christian 
Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

I have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofland’s Ger- 
man Litters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them as a 
most valuable tonic, to all who are suifering from general debility 
or from diseases arising from derangement of the liver. 

(ours truly, E. D. FENDALL. 


From Rev. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia. 

From the many respectable recommendations given to Dr. Hoof- 
land's German Bitters, | was induced to give them atrial. After 
using several bottles | found them to be a good remedy for debility, 
and a most excellent tonic for the stomach. bD. MERRIGE. 


N 


From Rev. Wm. Smith, formerly Pastor of the Vincentown and 
Millvilie (N. J.) Baptist Churches. 

Having used in my faniily a number of bottles of yeur Hoofland’s 
German Bitters, | have to say that | regard them as an excellent 
medicine, specially adapted to remove the diseases they are reconi- 
mended for. They strengthen and invigorate the system when 


debilitated, and are useful in disorders of the liver, loss of appetite, . 


c. I have also recommended them to several of my friends, who 
have tried them, and found them greatly beneficial in the restora- 
tion of health. Yours truly, WILLIAM SMITH, 

966 Hutchinson St., Philada. 


D 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


See that the signature of “C. M. JACKSON" is on the wrappet 
of each bottle. 


PRICE. 
Sincte Borris Oxy DOLLAR, on A HALF Doz. ror $5. 
Should your nearest druggist not have the article, donot be put 
off by — the intoxicating preparations that may be offered is 
its place, but send to us, and we will forward, securely packed, by 
express. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY, 
NO. 631 ARCH STREET; 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JONES & EVANS, 
[Successors to C. M. JACKSON & CO.,) 
PROPRIETORS. 
ott. sale by Druggists and Dealers in every town in SS 
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